RUPTURE

sham French village; and as far as the extremity of the Champs de Mars
this horizontal, illusory Babel was being hastily confected of three-ply
and plaster-board, so that every day five hundred thousand people
might move, drink, eat, wonder, jostle each other, lose themselves,
stampede, buy Carpathian dolls, Oriental incense, Montelimar nougat,
and return home in long columns, dragging their feet like convicts,
raising clouds of grey dust and leaflets.

Simon Lachaume thought that he might easily have been one of
those workmen under the travelling lights, whom he was watching at
labour on this enormous, friable task. He had been born, as they had,
into the humblest class of society; his relatives were lost among these
men's relatives in the enormous mass of the populace, and the destiny
that might normally have been foreseen for him was that of an agricul-
tural labourer or an artisan.

But he had become the important personage to whom the plans and
the estimates for this gigantic fair had been submitted, he had had the
decisive say in selecting architects and commissioning works of art, and
his name would be carved on a marble tablet and affixed to some stone
peristyle.

Simon Lachaume turned and saw the looking-glass above the fire-
place reflecting his stocky figure, which the newspapers reproduced
every morning in photograph or caricature.

He felt a sense of justice, for the clock showed almost midnight, and
there he was, still working on government business, while his workmen
were labouring on the Exhibition ground.

His secretary was waiting, a pencil poised in her hand, her pad on
her knees. Madame Desesquelles had been Simon's private secretary
for three years. She was a woman of some thirty summers, dark, faded
of complexion, neither pretty nor ugly, discreet, punctual, and remark-
ably quick with her fingers, Her memory was faultless.

She was one of those amanuenses who fall in love with the man they
work for. Simon could ask her to miss meals, stay up all night, and put
her holiday off indefinitely. In her eyes Simon was a man of genius,
almost God himself. She adored him in silence and contented herself,
hi her secret heart, with hating Sylvaine. Simon was perfectly well
aware of all this.

In a moment of hunger he could have taken advantage of this woman
who was so patently on offer and no more or less comestible than an-
other. But he had never yielded to this facile temptation. He had
never even stroked Madame Desesquelles's cheek with his finger. He
was too aware of the advantages he derived from the unsatiated passion
she lavished on him.

"I'm keeping you up late, my poor Desesquelles," he said,

"Oh no, Monsieur le Ministre, it doesn't matter at all; Fve got
plenty of time before the last train."
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